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INTRODUCTION WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO DOMESTIC ARCHI- 
HECrOURE 


HE issue of another Year Book may fitly be made the 
occasion of reviewing the state and prospects of the 
Decorative Arts in this country. And although it is 
true that by comparing two consecutive years together, no very 
appreciable difference may be discerned, yet it is not unreasonable 
to look for a definite advance if two years be selected for com- 
parison, having an interval of not less than five or six years 
between them. In other words, progress—perceptible progress— 
should by this time have been made since the opening year of 
the century. If such is not the case it is but right to inquire 
into the cause and circumstances, so that a remedy may be found. 

It is, of course, essential in every department of art to take 
particular account of the nature of one’s material, its resources 
and limitations. And one of the surest ways to acquire this know- 
ledge, as well as by actual practice, is to study the work of the 
past, and this for profitable advancement in the future rather than 
from any spirit of pedantry or archaism. For it is not wise to 
be for ever reproducing ; there is quite enough imitation as it 
is. Slavish copyism is as much the bane of enterprise and progress 
as is a reckless ignoring of the splendid achievements of old. 

At the present moment England appears to be suffering from 
one of its periodic phases of copyism. ‘Those who can afford to 
do so buy up whatever of ancient work they meet, whilst others 
who cannot afford genuine antiques content themselves with 
copies of the same. Now it is to be hoped that no one who 
has a serious regard for art would habitually disparage the value 
of the artistic heirlooms that have come down to us from our 
fathers. Nevertheless, there is old work and old work; and 
some instances there be, even among authentic antiques, which 
are not good of their kind, and, that being so, not suitable for 
imitation, but rather to be regarded as curiosities, or, may be, as 
warnings to show what one should avoid. However, the fashion 
or demand of the day is so indiscriminating that the manufacturer 
has little or no encouragement to do more than to go on repro- 
ducing, time after time, the same old hackneyed models, with 
just such modifications only as caprice or economy may have 
suggested. There is something pathetic in the complaint of the 
manufacturer that such is the craze for the antique in any shape 
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or form that purchasers are ready to buy to-day’s spurious copy 
quite contentedly if they are led to believe that it is genuine, 
whereas, if they were told the truth, they would be almost as ready 
to reject the identical article with scorn. Now this sort of thing 
becomes practically a premium on fraud, At any rate, making no 
call whatever upon imagination and enterprise, it is apt to exercise 
a narcotic effect upon industry. For if the very same object that 
has already been made scores of times will suffice again and again 
continually, what incentive for effort can there be? The worker 
becomes, instead of an intelligent human being, a mere reduplicating 
machine, and though the actual thing he has to reproduce be never 
so beautiful, the very beauty of it, from constant use, loses all its 
charm. Not even art can survive this monotonous process, but, 
from sheer surfeit of its own existence, grows at first difiident, then 
listless, and at last degenerate. Thus it has come to pass that 
whereas some few years ago, that is to say in the early days of the 
“Arts and Crafts” movement, the eyes of all Europe were turned 
towards England as the strenuous leader of a great artistic revival, 
to-day the Continental nations look no more to her for light and 
guidance, but, having borrowed once for all what pleased their 
fancy to adopt, they are even now proceeding to develop and 
elaborate it in their several ways, quite independently. Some 
of them, indeed, disregarding the elementary laws of construction 
and the claims of their material, have run to the wildest of extra- 
vagances. Others, on the contrary, seizing upon the simple motif 
of plain straight lines and quadratic forms in construction, have 
raised up a national ideal of their own, which bids fair to surpass 
the most brilliant essays in that direction ever achieved in Great 
Britain itself. 

If the question be asked, whether any of these manifestations 
of art are likely to acquire lasting permanence or not, the answer 
is that it is not possible as yet to tell. We are living too close 
to it all to be able to view it in its true proportion and in its 
due relation to that which has preceded it. Our perspective is, 
so to speak, distorted. However, it is no rash hazard to foretell 
that whatever of good there may be in the movement, in so far 
as it is based on the conscientious study of fundamental laws of 
structure and utility and the application of them to practical 
needs, is destined to endure and to exert a_ beneficial influence 
long after the affectations and non-essential accretions shall have 
been stripped off and cast aside. In a movement which has 
grown so rapidly and has spread so widely as this, there could 
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scarcely fail to be some, even many, regrettable errors of taste and 
judgment. But that there has been at the root of it all a wholesome 
principle, to wit, if nothing else, profound dissatisfaction with and 
revolt against the ugly commercialism of the nineteenth century 
and all its tyrannical conventions, this much at least must be 
acknowledged in gratitude, whether by those who criticise the 
movement in its latest issues or by those who have always and 
consistently from the beginning held aloof from it. 

As for England, the aforesaid modern movement has been 
confined mainly to furniture and smaller articles of decoration, and 
has therefore left practically no mark on the more monumental 
works of exterior architecture and ornament, whether in the case 
of public or private buildings. On the Continent, however, in 
every place where the movement has found favour it has taken 
hold on contemporary architecture and has become, on that account, 
altogether more strikingly prominent abroad than it has in Great 
Britain. Thus in many foreign towns throughout Europe one 
may meet with newly-erected railway stations, hotels, shop facades, 
villas and even churches designed on modern lines in which 
historic ornament and style have no place. In England such 
things may not indeed be missed, and yet proper national pride 
surely ought to impel her to arouse herself lest she be outstripped 
by other peoples in any serious application or development of 
the vital principles of art which may contribute to the benefit of 
humankind. To sum up, then, what should never be forgotten, 
either by designer, manufacturer or purchaser, moderation and 
simplicity of form, soundness of construction, coupled with due 
regard for the nature and capacity of the material employed— 
these are the indispensable factors that go to the making of every 
genuine product of art. 

And now to treat in greater detail of the subjects of the 
accompanying illustrations. In a climate in which sunshine is far 
exceeded by dull and gloomy weather, due allowance for the fact 
must be made in the treatment of exteriors, lest practical utility 
and convenience be sacrificed to esthetic appearance. Thus, in 
riverside dwellings, week-end bungalows and other houses of the 
chalet type, with wide oversailing storeys or penthouses over 
the ground floor windows—features which do indeed enhance the 
picturesque charm of the outside—the interior is apt to be corre- 
spondingly dark and depressing. It is best, therefore, to restrict 
deeply overhanging eaves to porches which are not built for living- 
rooms. In the case of the latter, any external projection that 
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seriously and unnecessarily diminishes the light within is objection- 
able. The garden front of “The Grey House” at Barnt Green 
(pages 12 and 13) is a good instance in point. Here the pent- 
house is of moderate dimensions; had it been deeper the picturesque 
effect might indeed have been increased, but it would almost 
certainly have been at the expense of darkening the ground floor 
much more than would have been wise or agreeable. 

The additions, here illustrated, at “Beechwood,” Cookham Dean 
(page 17), suggest the reflection that wherever it is proposed to 
enlarge an existing old building the choice of procedure rests 
between two alternatives ; and it is a point whereon experts differ 
as to which of the two alternatives is the right one to adopt— 
whether the new work should attempt to reproduce the character 
and style of the original, or whether, for the avoiding of subsequent 
confusion in time to come, the new should be patently and unmis- 
takably different from the old. However (it being assumed that 
additions are inevitable), the dread of posterity being misled by 
them is surely pedantic and imaginary as compared with the much 
greater risk of doing violence to a lovely and venerable building 
by incongruous novelties. This being so, it behoves everyone who 
lays hands on an ancient building to use the utmost tenderness and 
reverence, and the most scrupulous care to keep the new work in 
as close conformity with the old as circumstances will permit. 
Notwithstanding, in the well-known instance of Great Tangley 
Manor in Surrey, some years ago an eminent architect carried out 
extensive additions, which, through hypersensitive dread of “forgery” 
—for it would be unjust to suspect him of presuming to improve 
on the style of the old work—he purposely made so unlike the old 
that not only do the two not blend together, but the proper pro- 
portions of the original building have been spoilt and nearly all 
the inherent charm and interest of the place has vanished in the 
process. 

One of the principal factors that differentiate ancient and modern 
buildings consists in the respective slope of the roof: whereas old 
roofs are not only higher pitched, but also they occupy by comparison 
a much greater expanse in the elevation than is customary with 
modern-built houses. Steepness of roof is no mere archaism, but 
a matter of extremely practical utility in a land of rain and snow. 
An unusually ample slope, however, gives a distinctive and old- 
world aspect to ‘‘Moorcrag,” Windermere, designed by Mr. C. F. A. 
Voysey (page 41), as also to a house at Barnsley (reproduced in 
colours) by Mr. Percy Houfton. The picturesque doorway at 
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“ Llantwit,” Farnborough, by Messrs. Poulter (page 39) requires to 
be explained by reference to the ground: plan shown below. It 
will then be seen to be a corner door situated in an angle, the 
resultant long sweep of roof producing a pleasant, old-fashioned 
effect. 

If the slope of the roof is thus important, the material of 
which it is composed is scarcely of less moment. One of the 
most beautiful materials for this purpose is the split stone of the 
Cotswold district, which, however, is so heavy that it requires 
walls of substantial strength to sustain it. The natural colour is 
grey, but the rich and mellow tints which it acquires by age 
and exposure are peculiarly attractive. Examples of the above 
occur in the buildings represented on pages 12, 13, 29 and 34. 
Among more artificial roof-coverings, coarse tiles with prominently 
overlapping joints, such as are depicted in the case of a house in 
Suffolk (page 21), by Messrs. Horace Field and Simmons, or in 
“‘Hildercroft,” Sleights, near Whitby (page 41), by Mr. F. A. 
Tugwell, are picturesque, and afford, moreover, a welcome variety 
by comparison with the monotonously smooth red tiling of more 
ordinary use. In brick-building it 1s much to be desired that, 
wherever possible, bricks of the old gauge be employed, working 
out at six courses to the foot instead of the four courses generally 
adopted in modern times. The narrow bricks increase the 
amount of labour by one third, but they are more than worth the 
additional cost involved for the sake of the enormous esthetic 
value they afford even to houses otherwise mean and commonplace. 

The last-named house with its buttressed walls is well suited 
for its hillside situation. It commands a panoramic view of the 
Esk Valley. The building itself, of which the reproduction shows 
the north and west sides, was constructed with two main objects 
—sunshine and simplicity. As long as the sun shines, it shines 
on the house. For the rest, the dominant note of the exterior and 
interior alike is frugality, not only in the matter of abstention from 
unnecessary ornament, but also in the homely simplicity of living 
to which furniture and decoration conduce. 

And here it may be observed that the site of a proposed 
house ought always to be taken into consideration in determining 
the character and treatment of the building. Thus it is as 
absurd to introduce balconies and bay windows and terraces where 
there is no prospect to look out upon, as it is to rear a gaunt 
barrack without any of these conveniences in a position where 
a superb view invites the fullest provision being made for the 
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enjoyment and contemplation of it. Or, again, a narrow and | 
lofty house of many storeys is as much out of place in the open 
country where economy of ground space is no object as a low and 
rambling cottage would be in the midst of a congested town. 

The type of building which, with its white marble colonnade, 
gleaming in the sunshine and embowered amid silvery olives and 
scarlet blossoming pomegranates, beneath a vault of intense and 
cloudless blue, is perfectly indigenous in Greece or Sicily, loses 
all its magic when translated in coarse grey stone to the scenery 
and surroundings of a more sombre clime. In England the classic 
styles are necessarily cold and portentous and artificial. For if it 
be true, as most assuredly it is, that a house should bear some 
reasonable relation to the means and status of its owner, then the 
temple of a discredited deity is as inappropriate a model as could 
possibly be chosen for any man’s private dwelling, at all times and 
places, and most of all in the prosaic, work-a-day environment of 
the present century. 

Again, just as the interior of a house has to be subdivided into 
rooms of different sizes for different purposes, so, too, the exterior, if 
it correspond, as in reason it should do, to the internal arrangements, 
cannot well be of symmetrical form. It often happens that comfort 
within is sacrificed in order to secure conformity of plan and balance 
of parts outside. But so far from esthetic appearance being 
enhanced thereby, the exact reverse often proves to be the case. To 
take a familiar instance, to wit the world-famed Ducal Palace at 
Venice. In the upper half of the facade immediately overlooking 
the r7va an ornamental balcony window in the middle is flanked by 
six windows, three on either hand, of which the two easternmost 
are on a different level from the rest. And yet, so far from the 
composition suffering in consequence, one may safely assert that 
it is to this very irregularity that’a large share of its picturesqueness 
as a whole is to be attributed. 

In domestic architecture the placing of the chimneys is an 
important factor. Ifa house be.in a cold and exposed situation it 
is best for the flues to occupy an internal position; since no precau- 
tion that may help to warm the dwelling through and through 
should be neglected. But where a house is in a warm and favour- 
able spot, and heating therefore a matter of proportionately less 
consequence, the chimneys may well be built against the outer 
walls, in which event they add picturesqueness and do, both in 
appearance and reality, act as sturdy buttresses for the support of 
the building. 
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“Hollington House,” Newbury, by Mr. Arthur Blomfield, is a 
large and imposing house, based upon the English style of the late 
sixteenth or earlier part of the seventeenth century, while avoid- 
ing the imported pedantry of quasi-classic columns, porticoes and 
pediments. It should be noted how much of dignity and repose 
the design of the broad terrace front (page 15) derives from the 


. two .string courses running continuously all round, and a third 


one (not in the nature of things continuous) through the gables 
immediately above the second storey windows. 

Of “The Hill House,” Helensburgh, a work by Mr. Charles 
Mackintosh, two drawings and one photograph are reproduced 
on pages 32 and 33 ; by comparison of which together it may be 
judged how much works of this kind owe of attractiveness or the 
reverse to elaborately mannered drawings. The elevation is very 
simply treated, with studied irregularity of grouping in the masses 
of plain wall-spaces, relieved by prominent chimneys, almost 
buttress-like in effect, and an outside stair turret, a characteristic 
feature, which, introduced centuries ago from France, has grown 
so familiar as to be almost indispensable in Scottish exteriors. It 
is well for all houses, wheresoever built, not to be exotic and 
bizarre, but to conform as far as maybe to the traditional type 
of the district ; for such a type is sure to have been evolved as 
the expression of local needs, and as embodying a practical and 
suitable use of local building materials. Imported materials, no 
matter how rich and beautiful they may be in themselves, being 
strange to the district, never seem to harmonise so well with local 
atmosphere and surroundings as do those which are indigenous 
and have therefore become habituated by long usage to the service 
of the folk that dwell there. 

In contrast to the last-named, a house called ‘“ Springfield,” 
at Dukes, Essex, designed by Mr. Needham Wilson (page 44), is 
more typically southern and belongs to a class of domestic buildings 
on a moderate scale; while a group of cottages at Checkenden, 
Oxfordshire, by Messrs. Simpson and Ayrton, of which a coloured 
reproduction is given, present a delightful, old-fashioned appearance. 
They reproduce, in fact, very closely the homely, rural architecture 
for which England is justly dear to artists all the world over. 
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ON THE INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT 
AND DECORATION OF THE HOUSE 


\ \ YITH regard to interiors the entrance hall is naturally first 
in order for consideration. ‘The tendency now-a-days 
is, quite rightly, towards making the hall less of a 
vestibule for mere transit, and more of a living-room. This is 
desirable, because it gives the impression of welcome and comfort 
the moment one sets foot within the door. 

One of the problems to be solved is how to arrange the 
principal staircase, giving it due importance and dignity, without its 
occupying an excessive amount of the area of the hall itself. For, 
of course, an object, capable of so much decorative treatment as 
the stairway, must not be relegated to the insignificant dimensions 
of a ladder hidden away in a cupboard, as was the custom of early 
times. Carrying up the newels to the ceiling so as to connect 
them organically and integrally with the timber fitment of the 
room, as in the case of the hall at Farnham by Mr. Ansell (page 49), 
is an appropriate method and one handsome in effect. Where the 
staircase emerges upon the hall a picturesque appearance may be 
obtained by a screen running to right and left in line with the 
bottom step. In the hall and staircase designed by Mr. Brierley 
(page 52) there is a slight interval between stair and screen, so that 
a pleasant vista of the stair is afforded through the screenwork. 
The latter with two sets of turned balusters, one set above, the 
other below a rail or transom, is as simple in design as it is happy 
in effect. Another turned baluster screen, shown in the entrance 
hall by Mr. Rowntree (page 68), if less symmetrical in plan, is 
perhaps better suited to the room, the scale of which 1s small 
compared with the preceding example. 

Another satisfactory plan is adopted in Mr. Wickham Jarvis’s 
entrance hall (page 55), where it may be noticed that the wood- 
work is so contrived that a passage carried over the top of a large 
ingle structure, forms a complete homogeneous unit with the latter. 
Again, a staircase leading to an upper gallery above the fireplace 
is a prominent feature in the hall designed by Messrs. ‘Treadwell 
and Martin for a house at Cobham, Surrey (page 74). 

Very effective, but, because of the amount of space necessarily 
occupied by it, only feasible for large apartments, is the project- 
ing structure with ingle-nooks in the library at Bristol (page 50). 
This ingle, with its own lighting in the shape of a window on 
either side of the fireplace, is, as it were, a room in itself. Other 
ingle recesses, furnished with windows, are here illustrated; namely, 
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in a drawing-room by Mr. Wickham Jarvis (page 56), a living 
room by Mr. Percy Lancaster (page 57), and a living room by 
Mr. Wolf (page 82). All three of them differ from the previously- 
named example at Bristol, inasmuch as they do not encroach upon 
the area of the apartment itself, but form, as it were, recessed 
annexes leading out of it. 

In the rooms, notably the bedrooms designed by Mr. Mack- 
intosh, of Glasgow (pages 58 and 60), as well as in the dining- 
room and library by Mr. Robert Paterson of the same city (page 65), 
with their simple motifs and rigid straight lines, it is not difficult 
to recognise the prototypes that have had an enormous influence | 
in forming the severer school of Austrian artists. Broad spacing 
and rectagonal forms dominate also severak of Mr. George Walton’s 
decorative schemes illustrated here, which have an air of singular 
lightness and freshness about them. 

An important detail in interior decoration is the ceiling, an 
item which does not always receive the amount of attention it 
deserves. The object to be aimed at is on the one hand to 
mitigate the cold, unsympathetic glare of the broad expanse of 
white, and on the other hand to give it a comfortable and fur- 
nished appearance, without sacrificing necessary light in a room. 
Either plaster-reliefs or, provided they be not too heavy, oak 
beams and rafters exposed, or wooden mouldings again, are the 
obvious method of achieving this desired result. Beams _ partly 
painted, in the billiard room by Mr. Guy Dawber (page 53), 
and others partly carved, in the case’ of Mr. Percy Lancaster’s 
living-room (page 57), are alike examples of the admirable effect 
of reticence. Applied ornament used sparingly, and contrasted 
with plain surfaces, is almost universally more telling than that 
which covers every available square inch, and which is on that 
account liable to convey an impression of fulsome redundance 
rather than that of richness. 

A practical detail worth pointing out, since it might easily 
escape notice, occurs in the morning room by Mr. Andrew Russell 
(page 70); where the rafters running towards the chimney breast 
are stopped, before they reach it, by a transverse rafter, so that the 
chimney is quite clear of woodwork. In view of the risk of fire, 
the importance of the above precaution cannot be over-rated. 
The same danger is, of course, not present in cases like that of 
Mr. Russell’s inner hall on the preceding page, and other examples 
illustrated in this volume, where the rafters run parallel to and 
consequently free of all contact with the chimney shaft. 
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C. R. ASHBEE, ARCHITECT. EXECUTED 
BY THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT, LTD. 
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ENTRANCE HALL AND LIBRARY AT “THE UPLANDS,” C. R. ASHBEE 


» ARCHITECT. EXECUTED 
LEDBURY. (PHOTO. J. P. STEELE) 


BY THE GUILD OF HANDICRAFT, LTD. 
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™NTRANCE HALL AT ~ THE BRAE,”’ FARNHAM W. H. ANSELL, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


DRAWING-ROOM AT SOUTHBOURNE BREWERTON AND SHEPHERD, ARCHITECTS 
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H. DARE BRYAN, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 


END OF A LIBRARY AT BRISTOL 
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ENTRANCE HALL AT “HOLLINGTON 
HOUSE,” NEWBURY. ARTHUR BLOM- 
FIELD, M.A., F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE HALL AND PARLOUR AT WALTER H. BRIERLEY, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., 
BISHOPSBARNS,” YORK ARCHITECT 
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AT “SOLOMS COURT” E. GUY DAWBER, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITE 
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DINING AND DRAWING ROOMS AT HANNAFORD, DEVON 
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A. WICKHAM JARVIS, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM AND BLUE BEDROOM AT 
“THE HOUS’HILL,” NITSHILL 
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CHAS. R. MACKINTOSH, ARCHITECT 
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CHAS. R: MACKINTOSH, ARCHITECT 


THE WHITE BEDROOM AT “THE HOUS’HILL,” NITSHILL 
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ENTRANCE TO A ROOM AT HOLLAND PARK 
E. W. MARSHALL, F.R.ILB.A.. ARCHITECT 
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E. W. MARSHALL, F.R.I.B.A.,. ARCHITECT 
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STUDY IN OAK WITH WALLS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
OF BROWN LEATHER MARSH, JONES AND CRIBB, LTD. 


DINING-ROOM AT “ BROOKSIDE,’ ATTENBOROUGH J. RIGBY POYSER, ARCHITECT 
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ENTRANCE HALL AND DINING-ROOM AT THE OWEN P. PARSONS, ARCHITECT 
RECTORY FARM, STREATLEY 
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DINING-ROOM INGLE AND LIBRARY FITMENT DESIGNED BY ROBERT PATERSON 
EXECUTED BY “THE CRAFTS,” GLASGOW 
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STUDIO AT “ TIGBOURNE COURT,” C. H. Bk QUENNELL, ARCHITECT 
WITLEY, SURREY 
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DRAWING-ROOM AT “CRESTHILI,”’ DESIGNED BY H. DAVIS RICHTER, EXECUTED 
BATH BY THE BATH CABINETMAKERS CO., LTD. 
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ENTRANCE.HALL AT SCALBY, YORKSHIRE FREDERICK ROWNTREE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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FREDERICK ROWNTREE, F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT 


ENTRANCE HALL AT YORK 
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FREDERICK ROWNTREE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
EXECUTED BY SMEE AND COBAY 


LIBRARY AT YORK 


ANDREW RUSSELL, ARCHITECT 
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YOUNG LADY'S BEDROOM IN WALNUT INLAID DESIGNED BY ARTHUR R. SMEE 
WITH HOLLY AND STAINED WOODS EXECUTED BY SMEE AND COBAY 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE AT EDGBASTON JAMES A. SWAN, ARCHITECT 
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SCHEME FOR THE DECORATION OF A DINING-ROOM BY KARL VERNON 


DINING-ROOM AT “ DICKHURST,” HASLEMERE C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, 
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HALL AT “DICKHURST,” HASLEMERE 
C. HARRISON TOWNSEND, F.R.1LB.A., ARCHITECT 
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DINING-ROOM AT ‘“ MIRJANOSHTA,”’ SALMON AND SON AND GILLESPIE, 
KILMACOLM ARCHITECTS 


DINING-ROOM AT ELSTREE GEORGE WALTON, ARCHITECT 
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GEORGE WALTON, ARCHITECT 
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N movable furniture its purpose and material, together with 

| simplicity and soundness, are all-important ; for no amount 

of ornament can compensate for weak or spurious construc- 

tion, nay, rather the added decoration only aggravates the offence 
in such a case. 

It is of the utmost advantage when designer and executant are 
one and the same, but this, of course, is an ideal not generally 
practicable, especially in these days when hundreds of the same 
thing are multiplied in wholesale fashion ; but at least the designer 
ought to have a thorough knowledge of the nature and capabili- 
ties of the material, and of the processes of manufacture; else the 
danger is that he may produce only beautiful drawings on paper 
which will not work out in practice. 

There is a pleasant simplicity of line in Mr. Ernest Gimson’s 
cabinet (page 87) and in his combination wardrobe and chest of 
drawers (page 88). In the latter piece of furniture particularly, 
the horizontal lines of the central portion being carried out in 
the wings impart an agreeable sense of restfulness and organic 
constructiveness. The cabinet in English walnut (shown on the 
same page) represents a new application of the old method of 
raised or, as it is technically called, “fielded” panelling to modern 
uses; while nevertheless the whole composition is entirely free 
from any suggestion of copyism. Again, the chairs and settee by 
the same artist (page 89), with their turned rails and rush seats, are 
further instances of new design on old lines. 

A certain number of pieces designed by Mr. Robert Paterson 
of “The Crafts,” Glasgow (pages 92 and 93), are distinguished by 
restraint and simplicity of line and structure, coupled with a 
studied harmony of proportions. There is, of course, nothing dis- 
tinctly novel about this, but it cannot be too often insisted upon 
that such is the basis of all good work in the past, and no better 
standard is ever likely to be found. 

The furniture, again, designed by Mr. George Walton is full 
of character. A sideboard fitted into an arched recess (page 97) 
with its polygonal front and narrow bands of inlay ornament, as 
also a fitment sideboard on very similar lines (page 99), is quite as 
simple in its structural form as are any of the preceding examples. 
Other instances of this artist’s work are not quite as severe, e.g., 
his cabinet on a stand with cabriole legs; a folding screen with 
shaped top; and a gate-leg table with unusually enriched gates 
underneath, all illustrated on page 100. 
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Two chairs by Messrs. Liberty & Co. (page go) at first sight 
seem to suggest Chippendale design, but on closer examination 
it will be observed that the three plain columns in the back and 
the absence of cabriole form in the legs constitute a departure 
from the far-famed prototype, and a return rather to a simpler 
standard of design. 

Effective use of the device of wood quartering is resorted to in 
the oak sideboard by Messrs. Shapland and Petter (page 95) ; while 
two escritoires by Messrs. Morris & Co. (page 92) are fitted with 
doors handsomely treated with patterns in wood inlay. 

In a wooden bedstead designed by Mr. R. S. Lorimer, of 
Edinburgh (page 90), carved ornamental bands surmount the head 
and foot, themselves containing the appropriate and characteristic 
decoration known as “linen panels,” both of these charming details 
being reminiscent of late fifteenth century work. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that furniture presenting these strongly marked 
features requires to be set amid surroundings in keeping with it ; 
otherwise the consequence must be that the two elements will clash 
together and an inharmonious effect be produced. 

The cottage furniture designed by Mr. Ambrose Heal, Junr. 
(page gs), is excellent of its kind, practical, homely, and English, 
and yet not a slavish imitation of any too familiar forms. 

In conclusion, two instances of piano-case design are here re- 
produced. One of them designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee (page 85) is 
remarkable for its symmetry, being fashioned on a rectagonal plan, 
which, if it misses the quaint irregularity of the more familiar 
form of the instrument, affords ampler scope for applied ornament, 
particularly in the large surfaces of its folding lids. The semi- 
grand piano, with mahogany case, designed by Mr. E. L. Lutyens 
(page gt), shows, albeit the customary irregular form is adhered 
to, a new and handsome treatment, notably in the convex band 
of carving which intervenes between the instrument itself and the 
supporting stand. The effect of drawing-rooms, otherwise taste- 
fully furnished, is so often marred by the presence of an incongruous 
and commonplace piano that it is very important that, in a general 
scheme for the decoration of the room, this prominent item should 
receive its due share of attention. 
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SQUARE SEMI-GRAND PIANO IN OAK CASE. 
DESIGNED BY C. R. ASHBEE, ARCHITECT, 
EXECUTED BY JOHN BROADWOOD AND 
SONS, LTD., AND THE GUILD OF HANDI- 
CRAPT UTD: 
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HALL STAND AND SIDEBOARD 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
MATHIEU GALLEREY 
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CHAIRS IN OAK DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
ERNEST W. GIMSON 
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ETTEE IN OAK DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
ERNEST W. GIMSON 
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BEDSTEAD IN OAK DESIGNED BY R. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.. CARVED BY W. AND A. CLOW 


CHAIRS IN OAK DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


LIBERTY AND CO., LTD. 
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SEMI-GRAND PIANO IN MAHOGANY CASE. _DESIGNED 
BY E. L. LUTYENS, F.RILBA, EXECUTED BY JOHN 
BROADWOOD AND SONS, LTD. 
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SIDEBOARD IN DESIGNED BY R. PATERSON, EXECUTED 
AUSTRIAN OAK BY “THE CRAFTS,” GLASGOW 


ESCRITOIRES IN MAHOGANY INLAID WITH DESIGNED BY W. A. S. BENSON 
POLLARD OAK AND FANCY WOODS L EXECUTED BY MORRIS AND CO., LTD. 
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BOOKCASE IN DESIGNED BY R. PATERSON, EXECUTED 
AUSTRIAN OAK BY ‘THE CRAFTS,’ GLASGOW 


DESIGNED BY R. PATERSON, EXECUTED 


BOOKCASE AND ESCRITOIRE 
IN AUSTRIAN OAK 
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BY “THE CRAFTS, GLASGOW 
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SIDEBOARD IN OAK 


COTTAGE FURNITURE 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
SHAPLAND AND PETTER, LTD. 
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DESIGNED BY AMBROSE HEAL, JUN. 
EXECUTED BY HEAL AND SON 
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FITTED OAK SIDEBOARD. DESIGNED 
3Y GEORGE WALTON, ARCHITECT 
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DESIGNED BY GEORGE WALTON, ARCHITECT 
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OAK SCREEN WITH PANELS OF DESIGNED BY GEORGE 
NATURAL HORSEHAIR CLOTH WALTON, ARCHITECT 


WRITING CABINET (CLOSED) DESIGNED BY GEORGE WALTON, 
AND FOLDING TEA-TABLE ARCHITECT 
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FIREGRATES AND MANTELPIECES 
T fireplace, in a cold climate like ours, is necessarily the 


most important fixture in the room, and such that architects 

and designers rightly bestow much attention upon, so that 
the fireplace supplies in effect the keynote of the general surroundings 
and decoration. The amount of space occupied by the fireplace of 
course varies in accordance with the size of the room. In small 
rooms, for instance, narrow and upright mantels like those executed 
by Messrs. H. C. Cleaver and George Wright (page 103) are sufh- 
cient, but where there is more space available the fireplace may 
well extend to larger and more imposing dimensions. In the case 
of old-fashioned open fireplaces care should be taken that the shaft 
be so constructed as to provide a sufficiently strong upward current 
to carry all the smoke away. This precaution need not in the least 
detract from the picturesqueness of the fireplace itself, but if it be 
neglected no amount of decorative attractiveness can atone for the 
defect of a fire that smokes into the room. 

In the case of Mr. Guy Dawber’s open fireplace with hob grate 
(page 105) considerable esthetic effect is obtained by the setting of 
the narrow tiles edgewise and in patterns. The coved projection 
in the front of the chimney breast immediately below the ceiling 
is a feature which has great ornamental capabilities and might 
(as witness several handsome examples in the famous Musée Plantin 
at Antwerp) be introduced with advantage much more frequently 
than it is. 

The metal hood which appears in the large open fireplace 
designs by Messrs. Treadwell and Martin (pages 113 to I15) is 
meant to provide against the already-mentioned nuisance of smoky 
chimneys. In one of the above-named the picturesque treatment 
of the wooden framework is worth notice. It cannot be called 
carving, for it consists merely in a series of incisions in the wood, 
and yet the effect is as striking as it is original. Another item 
that adds to the old-world appearance of the whole is the quaint 
chimney crane in wrought iron. 

The admirable effect to be obtained by the simple device of 
studied proportions and plain rectilinear forms is exemplified by the 
fireplaces and mantels by Mr. George Walton (pages I 16 to I 18). 
The design by Mr. R. S. Lorimer (page 106), with its quasi- 
Gothic supports and wide surround of Dutch-looking tiles,—these, 
combined with a fire on the modern well principle, illustrate the 
adaptability of older forms to new requirements. Some of the 
designs by the Teale Fireplace Company again embody the well-fire 
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system in a setting due to the taste of Mr. Harold Smith, and 
exhibit his ingenious employment of metal in the surrounds {and 
fittings. 

Two fireplaces by Messrs. Liberty (page 108) and one by 
Messrs. Salmon and Son and Gillespie (page 109) manifest the 
possibilities of introducing decorative figure panelwork into the 
overmantel. In the last-named example, as also in one by Mr. F. 
A. Tugwell (page 114), the beautiful texture of the marble 
surrounds is a distinctive element in the composition ; while a 
mantel by Messrs. Horace Field and Simmons (page 107) shows 
what excellent purpose marble may fulfil sparingly employed in 
narrow bands alternating with glazed tiles or brickwork. In this 
example the horizontal lines are carried through the jambs of the 
side windows, and in fact dominate the general scheme of the lining 
of the ingle. Wide-jointed tilework in the surround and hearth 
is a feature in the design by Mr. J. A. Swan (page 111). 

Certain late developments of warming on scientific principles 
have a tendency to reduce the amount of metal in grates and fire- 
places to a minimum. Two examples of glazed brick fireplaces 
by Messrs. Doulton & Co. from designs by Mr. A. E. Pearce are 
here reproduced in colours. That on the left-hand side shows 
how the monotony of a wide expanse of tilework may be relieved 
by the insertion of arched recesses flanking the fire opening itself. 
Similar bricks are employed in the fireplace designed by Mr. E. 
Hollyer Evans (also reproduced in colour), which is framed in oak 
and surmounted by one of Mr. W. J. Neatby’s decorative picture 
compositions. It should be noted how admirably the brown 
tones in the landscape itself harmonize with the colour of the 
woodwork. 
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MANTEL REGISTER DESIGNED BY A. C. BREDEN, BEDROOM MANTELPIECE DESIGNED AND 
A.R.I.B.A., EXECUTED BY GEORGE WRIGHT, LTD. EXECUTED BY H. C. CLEAVER, LTD. 
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FIREPLACE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
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INLAID MANTELPIECE DESIGNED BY G. BROWN, EXECUTED 
BY G. AND A. BROWN, LTD. 
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FIREPLACE WITH OAK DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
MANTELPIECE H. C. CLEAVER, LTD. 
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BILLIARD-ROOM FIREPLACE AT *SOLOMSs- COURT.” 
DESIGNED BY E. GUY DAWBER, FoR BA 
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FIREPLACE DESIGNED BY R. S. LORIMER, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.. EXECUTED BY THE WELL FIRE CO., LTD. 


DESIGNED BY HORACE FIELD AND SIMMONS, ARCHITECTS 
EXECUTED BY THE TEALE FIREPLACE CO. 


FIREPLACE IN DULL BRONZE 
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GLAZED BRICK FIRE-PLACES pbesianeb sy A. E. PEARCE. 


EXECUTED BY DOULTON & CO., LTD., LAMBETH. 
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BILLIARD-ROOM FIREPLACE AT GLASGOW. 
DESIGNED BY SALMON AND, SON, AND 
GILLESPIE, ARCHITECTS 
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FIREPLACE IN BEATEN COPPER WITH OAK 
MANTELPIECE. DESIGNED BY A. HAROLD SMITH, 
EXECUTED BY THE TEALE FIREPLAGE Go. 
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FIREPLACE, DESIGNED BY SIR A. B 
THOMAS, ARCHIT MEOCULE I oI 
WELET EIR CO.) 15 
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FIREGRATES AND MANTELPIECES 


DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE AT BRASTED, KENT. 
MANTELPIECE IN ENGLISH WALNUT. DESIGNED 
BY GEORGE WALTON, ARCHITECT 
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FIREGRATES AND MANTELPIECES 


MANTELPIECE IN CARVED OAK. DESIGNED BY H. PERCIVAL 
SHAPLAND, EXECUTED BY SHAPLAND AND PETTER, LTD. 
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FIREPLACE AT ‘‘ALMA HOUSE” 
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DESIGNED BY GEORGE WALTON, ARCHITECT 


WALL AND CEILING DECORATION 


N relief ornament for walls and ceilings, with the exception 
| of two Anaglypta patterns, the examples here reproduced 
consist of plaster work by Mr. G. P. Bankart, who has now 
severed his connection with Bromsgrove, the place with which his 
name has hitherto been associated, for more central quarters in 
London. It may not be amiss to recapitulate the main principles 
which ought to inspire and determine the practice of this impor- 
tant branch of decoration. The study of historical examples on 
which Mr. Bankart’s own work is based, though far from being an 
imitation of the former, has led him to the conclusion that low 
relief is preferable to high relief. Much of the deeply undercut 
modelling which is introduced at the present day, whether in large 
houses or public buildings, is not strictly plaster work at all; for 
though it be true that it is actually carried out in that material, 
in essence and mode of execution it partakes of few of the qualities 
which distinguish traditional plaster ornamentation. 

Now, plaster of Paris is by nature soft and readily damaged, 
and should therefore be modelled with due regard to this fact. 
Suggestiveness of form, then, must be aimed at rather than hardness ° 
or sharpness of definition. All crowding and intricacy or con- 
fusedness of detail should be avoided, the ornament being treated 
as far as may be in silhouette, and trained into bold and simple 
bands or patches, to ensure the best effect. 

One point which Mr. Bankart has arrived at from minute 
examination of old examples, and one which he considers extremely 
important, is that the contour of leafage and flowers should incline 
to be concave rather than convex, and this of course for the sake 
of emphasis which the incidence of light and shadow imparts to 
sunken surfaces. The above applies to all sorts of plaster work, 
whether modelled on the spot or cast in advance before being put 
up and fixed in its final destination. 

It is not, of course, essential, but there can be no question but 
that it does greatly enhance the rich ornamental effect of modelled 
plaster when it is coloured, as is the case of Mr. Bankart’s work 
in the great hall at Dumbleton Hall, Gloucestershire (page 122), 
the frieze of which is painted in tempera. Four illustrations, 
including one in colour, are here given, from which some idea of 
this very handsome decoration may be gathered. On the other 
hand, the ceiling in the long gallery at Wych Cross, Forest Row 
(page 121), as also that in the drawing-room of the same house 
(page 125), are instances of broad schemes of plaster decoration, 
pure and simple, without the aid of colour. 
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WALL AND CEILING DECORATION 


An illustration on the same page as the last named shows a 
coloured frieze and decorative scheme of raftered ceiling with wood 
panelled walls, and a narrow window. 

That the frieze, as a method of wall ornament still holds its 
own in general favour is clear from the enormous number of 
designs produced every year for this form of decoration; wash 
tinting and shaded stencil effects still being widely popular. 

On account of its situation, where it is not very liable to 
become a background for furniture, pictures, and bric-a-brac, the 
frieze admits of a more ambitious motif than is suitable for wall 
fillings. Thus Mr. Froggatt’s frieze design of trees and water 
(page 131), aptly named from its suggestive rendering of the scenery 
of East Anglian broads, is suitable.enough in its place, but such 
landscape subjects, however conventionally treated, are never very 
satisfactory for the main wall space of a room. 

Messrs. Jeffrey & Co. are well represented by Mr. Heywood 
Sumner’s and Mr. Rigby’s wall-paper schemes (page 127), both of 
them floral motifs arranged in perpendicular stripes. Still more 
admirable is Mr. Sidney Mawson’s “ Locksley” design, produced 
by the same firm. This last (page 127) is a magnificent decoration 
founded on the never-worn-out theme of the rose. The graceful 
curves of the rose-growth scarcely seem to require the foil of the 
rectagonal trellis behind them. 

Other designs for wall-hangings produced by Messrs. C. Knowles, 
Arthur Sanderson, Essex, and John Line respectively, show the pre- 
valence of vertically banded patterns. These are no doubt derived 
from the shaded stripe, familiar in French silks and other fabrics, 
and thence adapted for the purpose of wall-paper design. 
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CEILING OF “THER sGACLCERY AT “WYCH CROSS,” 
FOREST ROW. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
GEORGE P. BANKART 
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WALL AND CEILING DECORATION 


FRIEZES AT DUMBLETON HALL, GLOS. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
MODELLED AND COLOURED IN TEMPERA GEORGE P. BANKART 
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BANKART 


ORGE P. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY GE 


PORTIONS OF CEILINGS IN RAISED PLASTER 


FRIEZE AT DUMBLETON HALL, GLOS. 
MODELLED AND COLOURED IN TEMPERA. 
DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 8Y GEORGE P. BANKART. 
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CEILING OF THE DRAWING-ROOM DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
AT ‘‘ WYCH CROSS,” FOREST ROW GEORGE P. BANKART 


BY ARTHUR S. COVEY 


SCHEME FOR THE DECORATION OF A WALL 
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” WALL-PAPER. 


DESIGNED BY THE “‘ WALDEN’ 


THE ‘“‘ BIANCA’. WALL-PAPER. 


EXECUTED BY ESSEX AND €O., LTD: 


KAY, 
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, EXECUTED BY ESSEX AND CO-.,_LTD. 
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DESIGNED 


THE “ABINGWORTH”’ WALL-PAPER. 


DESIGNED BY E. L. 


THE “‘ BRUCE” WALL-PAPER. 


PATTISON, I 


BY I. KAY, EXECUTED BY ESSEX AND COLL D: 


XECUTED BY ESSEX AND CO., LTD. 
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WALL-PAPER DESIGNED BY G. R. RIGBY, EXE- 
CUTED BY JEFFREY AND CO. 


WALL-PAPER DESIGNED BY HEYWOOD SUMNER, 
EXECUTED BY JEFFREY AND .CO. 


DESIGNED BY 
SIDNEY MAWSON, EXECUTED BY JEFFREY AND CO. 


THE ** LOCKSLEY WALL-PAPER. 
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WALL-PAPER DESIGNED BY E. McCLELLAND, 
EXECUTED BY Cc. KNOWLES AND COs LED 
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THE ‘“‘WOLSELEY”’ WALL-PAPER. DESIGNED BY Ww. 


THE “ALDERLEY’’ WALL-PAPER. DESIGNED BY R. 
HUTT, EXECUTED BY C. KNOWLES AND CO.,LTD, 


SILVER, EXECUTED BY C. KNOWLES AND CO.,LTD. 
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THE ‘“‘CHETWYND” WALL-PAPER. DESIGNED BY J. 
WOOD, EXECUTED BY JOHN LINE AND SONS, LTD. 
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WALL-PAPER DESIGNED BY SYDNEY HAWARD 
(:_ EXECUTED BY JOHN LINE AND SONS, LTD. 
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WALL-PAPER DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY ARTHUR SANDERSON AND SONS, LTD. 
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BY ARTHUR SANDERSON AND SONS, LTD. 
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FRIEZE DESIGNED BY EDGAR L. PATTISON 
EXECUTED BY ESSEX AND CO., LTD. 


THE “‘LONGWORTH”’ FRIEZE DESIGNED BY WALTER A. TARRANT 


EXECUTED BY HAYWARD AND SON 
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THE CARLTON FRIEZE DESIGNED BY WALTER A. TARRANT 


EXECUTED BY HAYWARD AND SON 
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THE “‘ BRIAR ROSE” FRIEZE DESIGNED BY J. WOOD, EXECUTED 
BY JOHN LINE AND SONS, LTD. 
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DESIGNED BY F. G. FROGGATT, EXECUTED 
BY JOHN LINE AND SONS, LTD. 


THE “‘ BROAD” FRIEZE 


DESIGNED BY C. OVERY MASTERS, EXECUTED 
BY JOHN LINE AND SONS, LTD. 


“ROSE TREE” FRIEZE 


DESIGNED BY SYDNEY HAWARD, EXECUTED 
BY JOHN LINE AND SONS, LTD, 


THE “BLOSSOM” FRIEZE 
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DESIGNED BY O. W. DAVIS 


DESIGNED BY 0. P. MOLLER 


HIGH RELIEF PANEL FRIEZES. EXECUTED 
BY THE ANAGLYPTA COMPANY 
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STAINED GLASS 
‘OR domestic purposes stained glass needs to be used with 


careful moderation, one might almost say sparingly, if it 

is not to become an obstruction. One wants, in fact, 
no more of it than suffices to enliven with a few sparkling flashes 
of colour the monotonous whiteness of a window space. Stained 
glass is, as its jewel-like brilliance should remind one, an embellish- 
ment, choice and luxurious, to parade any great quantity of which 
in a private house savours of vulgarity and ostentation. 

As to the right use of glass in general, a rule has been 
formulated by an art critic of some repute to the effect that the 
treatment of any given window should be uniform throughout ; 
that it is in bad taste, for instance, to have leaded frames in the 
upper part and plate glass in the lower. Now this may perhaps 
sound reasonable enough in theory, but it has certainly not been 
borne out by historical practice. For, in medieval times, whether 
because of the costliness of the material, or for whatsoever other 
reasons—who shall say ?—it is abundantly proved from the evi- 
dence of pictures and miniatures of domestic interiors as they were 
in the fifteenth century, that the upper part of a window, above 
the transom, would commonly consist of leaded glass, while the 
bottom part would not be glazed at all, being provided instead 
with a wooden shutter only, which, thrown back, gave unimpeded 
aperture to the open air. In olden days, then, correspondence and 
uniformity throughout the entire area of a window were not held 
to be of any account. And for our own part, it is quite enough 
surely to be bound by the dictates of art and common sense, 
without torturing ourselves to conform to fanciful and arbitrary 
restrictions, which purists would fain enforce. 

There are cases where, particularly in town houses, there 
happens to be a window whose outlook is overshadowed by some 
obtrusive and staring mass of ugly wall or chimney. To seek, 
however, to shut out the towering imminence by filling the window 
with stained glass is a mistake that defeats its own end. For the 
very fact of there being anything adjacent which obscures the 
view as effectually robs the coloured glass of that which is indis- 
pensable to its adequate display, to wit, an uninterrupted flood of 
light behind it. In a word, stained glass is not to be used as a 
mere screen; it deserves, nay, it demands, a better employment, 
for colour and translucence are, it must always be remembered, 
essential properties of the material. 

Lead joints also are an integral part of the structure of stained 
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glass composition, as well as being of utmost value by way of 
definition. This value is sacrificed and the whole character of the 
work altered and falsified if resort be had to the most illogical 
device of gilding the lead lines. Saddle-bars are another structural 
feature. In former days they were introduced only for strengthen- 
ing and supporting a glass panel; never with any other motive. 
Nay,the bulk of them and the shadows they cast on the glass—factors 
not to be ignored,—are among the most formidable problems for 
the artist in stained glass to deal with and surmount. It ma 
be questioned, however, whether it is not giving the saddle-bars 
undue prominence to work them into definitely ornamental shapes, 
as has been done, with no little ingenuity, in a staircase window 
designed by Mr. Brydone (page 141). 

The controversy remains undetermined, nor perhaps ever 
will be determined, as to the legitimate scope of enamel painting 
in stained glass work. The tendency at the present day is perhaps 
rather to underrate the function of painting ; which, as Mr. 
Christopher Whall truly remarks in his interesting handbook on 
the subject, was always present in the best periods of medieval 
glass. But there is no doubt that modern developments of the 
so-called “cameo” process are capable of astonishing results, as 
witness, for instance, the faces in the group (page 144) executed 
from Mr. Stewart’s design, entirely in this method, without any 
painting at all. The figure of “Autumn” on page 137 is another 
instance of the same process by the same designer. 

The little cabochon roundels in the left-hand lower panel on 
page 142, by Messrs. W. Meikle and Sons, have the effect almost of 
strung pearls ; while the figure panel designed by Mr. Alexander 
Gascoyne, on page 137, shows the capabilities of another variety 
of metal, technically called “« Norman” glass. 

It is a curious phenomenon, and one that goes to illustrate the 
essentially medieval character of the art, that modern designers and 
workers in stained glass, even though deliberately rejecting all 
Gothic treatment in their handiwork, yet instinctively feel and are 
dominated by the romantic sentiment which inspired the great glass 
painters of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Hence the frequent recurrence of picturesque galleons in full sail, 
castles and fortified towns, men-at-arms, and other subjects illus- 
trated here, borrowed direct from the middle ages. Landscapes of 
more rural character occur in Mr. Oscar Paterson’s panel entitled 
‘The Ambush,” and in Mr. Taylor’s scene with a shepherdess, 
both reproduced in colour. 
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LEADED PANELS IN ANTIQUE GLASS DESIGNED BY ALEX. GASCOYNE, EXE- 
FOR A SMOKE-ROOM CUTED BY GEO. F. GASCOYNE AND SON 


WINDOW FOR A DESIGNED BY ALEX. GASCOYNE, EXE- 
SMOKE-ROOM CUTED BY GEO. F. GASCOYNE AND SON 
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STAIRCASE WINDOW. DESIGNED BY ALEX. GAS- 
COYNE, EXECUTED BY GEO, F, GASCOYNE AND SON 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY ANDREW STODDART 


LANDING WINDOW 
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INGLE NOOK WINDOW DESIGNED BY 
ALEX. GASCOYNE. EXECUTED BY GEO, 
F. GASCOYNE & SON. 
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A. TAYLOR. 


HALL WINDOW DESIGNED BY E. 
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BY T. S. BRYDONE 
EXECUTED BY THE GREAVES GLASS CO. 


WINDOWS DESIGNED 


STAINED GLASS 


“THE VILLAGE ’’—MOSAIC OF PURE 


DESIGNED BY J. ‘T. STEWART, EXE- 
NATURAL COLOURED GLASS 


CUTED BY WM. MEIKLE AND SONS 


ROSE AND WREATH PANELS DESIGNED BY W. MEIKLE AND A. RIGBY GRAY 


EXECUTED BY WM. MEIKLE AND SONS 
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WINDOWS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED E 
WM. MORRIS & CO., WESTMINSTER. 
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WINDOW CARRIED OUT IN? CAMEO PROCESS 
DESIGNED BY, J) 7. STEWART, EXECUTED BY 
WM. MEIKLE AND SONS 
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WINDOWS DESIGNED 
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WINDOW—‘ EROS AND PAN” DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY OSCAR PATERSON 


ROWAT ORIEN 


PANEL IN LEADED GLASS DESIGNED BY E, A. TAYLOR, EXE- 
CUTED BY GEO. WRAGGE, LTD. 
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“THE AMBUSH.” DESIGNED 


WINDOW 


OSCAR PATERSON. 


CUTED BY 


EXE( 
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HALL WINDOW DESIGNED BY GEO. ROWAN, EXE- 
CUTED BY GEO. WRAGGE, LTD. 


DESIGNED BY HAROLD FENTON 
EXECUTED BY GEO. WRAGGE, LTD. 


DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE 
PANEL 
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TRANSOM LIGHTS AND HALL WINDOW. DESIGNED BY 
GEO. ROWAN; EXECUTED BY GEO, WRAGGE. LTD: 
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DESIGNED BY, JOHN) Co HALEY sine 


HALL WINDOW AND PANELS FOR A DOOR, SIDELIGHTS 


AND FANLIGHT. 


SCOTTISH GUILD OF HANDICKAI IT ELD, 
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EMBROIDERY AND TEXTILE FABRICS 
Fase as soe is of the nature of an extra embellishment, 


and as such ought always to be rich and sumptuous ; 

else it belies itself and is without justification. Silk 
stitchery or appliqué may fitly adorn the poorer material of linen 
or woollen cloth, but a silk web is not adequately enhanced by 
the addition of crewel or cotton threadwork. Again, it 1s appro- 
priate to ornament a groundwork of linen with appliqué of coloured 
linens, on the principle of a mosaic, for in that case the charm 
of variety is imparted to the originally plain fabric and constitutes 
an equivalent for other sumptuous embellishing. 

The needlework border of golden pheasants against a back- 
ground of clipped yew hedge (page 154) is designed and carried out 
by Miss Helena Shaw, of the Liverpool School of Art, in a com- 
bination of appliqué and embroidery. The square cushion-cover by 
Miss Gwendolin Parry, of the same school, is ornamented in the 
same method (page 155). The pattern of eight birds, with their 
tail feathers ingeniously treated to give the outline of a Catherine 
wheel, is not without a certain suggestion of wood inlay ; but 
that, of course, is due to the fact that black and white repro- 
duction fails to do justice to the colour qualities of the art of 
the needle. Miss Ann Macbeth’s excellence lies in floral motifs, 
of which four examples are here illustrated, namely, a tea-cosy 
with a design of heart’s-ease in applique (page 153), and three 
pieces based on the rose. The cushion-cover (page 153) and 
curtain (page 154) are ‘executed in pure embroidery, while the 
table-cover on linen (page 155) has for border a fresh and very 
charming combination of appliqué and drawn thread work, with 
medallions of rose leaves, appliqué and outlined, decorating the 
four corners. 

The textiles may be divided into two classes: those upon 
which the pattern is printed, or rather dyed after the web is com- 
plete, and those in which it is woven into the fabric in the loom. 
Of the former a cotton cloth with conventional daisy plants 
(page 157) is an example of the discharge process in dyeing ; 
which means that the entire background space has been first 
printed with a mordant, the cloth next dyed green, and lastly 
washed until all the unfixed colour has been given off, leaving 
the pattern clear in undyed white silhouette. Three examples 
of linens with patterns printed in different colours on a white 
ground are contributed by Messrs. Morris & Co. (page 157) and by 
Messrs. Turnbull and Stockdale (page 158), an excellent decoration 
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this, in blues, greens, and light brown, founded on the familiar 
type of old English embroidered hangings of the seventeenth 
century ; while lastly is a bedspread designed by Mr. Cecil Millar 
(page 158), the design of which is adapted apparently from some- 
what similar models to the previously-named example. 

The two printed linens by Messrs. Wardle & Co. (page 159) 
are based upon, if not actual reproductions of, historic examples. 
The “ Dusseldorf” is an elaborate design, of early sixteenth century 
date, constructed in paly wavy bands, broken by prominent 
rosettes. This elaborate pattern is no doubt called after an original 
in the magnificent collection of ancient textiles in the Industrial 
Museum at Dusseldorf. The other pattern, “The Wild Pink,” 
designed by Mr. S. G. Mawson, suggests the familiar characteristics. 
of the later phases of the Italian Renaissance. 

Among woven patterns are two fabrics by Messrs. Morris & Co. 
(page 156), the “Flowering” net tapestry, based, as its name 
indicates, on the net foundation, and consisting of buff stalks and 
flowers, outlined in pale blue, on a rich green ground; and the 
other, the “Canterbury” design, in pale blue and golden brown 
on peacock blue. In both these instances, though the actual 
detail is small, it is so arranged as to fall into light masses that 
show up boldly against the darker tint of the background. 
Mr. Cecil Millar’s silk brocade of birds and conventional floral 
growth, in colours on a white ground (page 157), is reminiscent of 
Italian seventeenth century ornament. Miss Jessie King’s pattern 
(page 157) in colours on a cream ground is full of delicate and 
characteristic detail, the principal motif being blossoms with flights 
of swallows. Two more designs of Messrs. Liberty’s consist of a 
silk brocade in rainbow hues and a tapestry (page 156) of floral 
ornament arranged in stripes, with salmon-pink roses and blue flowers 
alternating, the prevalent colours being shades of green. 

Next to be considered are carpets (page 160). The hand-loom 
carpet by Messrs. Storey & Co. shows one of the pileless kind as. 
distinct from deep pile carpets like that designed by Mr. George 
Walton, an admirable example of abstract ornament; or from 
Messrs. Liberty’s rug, one of the artistic products of modern 
industrial enterprise in Ireland. 
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EMBROIDERY 
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EMBROIDERED AND APPLIQUE TEA COSY 


DESIGNED AND WORKED BY MARY R. L. BRYCE 


ED BY ANN MACBETH, 


DESIGN 


EMBROIDERED CUSHION COVER 


KING 


WORKED BY MRS. 
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EMBROIDERY AND APPLIQUE WORK 


PORTION OF AN EMBROIDERED CASEMENT CURTAIN. DESIGNED 
BY ANN MACBETH, WORKED BY GERTRUDE ANDERSON 


EMBROIDERED AND APPLIQUE PANEL DESIGNED AND WORKED BY HELENA SHAW 


ENDS OF APPLIQUE TABLE CENTRES DESIGNED BY H. DAVIS RICHTER 
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TEXTILE FABRICS 
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WOOL TAPESTRY DESIGNED BY J. H. DEARLE, NET TAPESTRY DESIGNED BY J. H. DEARLE, 
EXECUTED BY MORRIS AND CO., LTD, EXECUTED BY MORRIS AND CO., LTD. 


B 


SILK BROCADE DESIGNED AND EXECUTED TAPESTRY DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
FOR LIBERTY AND CO., LTD. FOR LIBERTY AND CO., LTD. 
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SILK BROCADE DESIGNED BY JESSIE M. KING 
FOR LIBERTY AND CO., LTD. Vian” jrne\ ™ i BS 


SILK BROCADE DESIGNED BY CECIL MILLAR 
EXECUTED BY J. J. PAYN AND CO. 
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HE “BRIAR” CHINTZ DESIGNED BY J. H. 
DEARLE, EXECUTED BY MORRIS AND CO., LTD. 


PRINTED LINEN DESIGNED BY ALFRED DENNIS 
FOR STORY AND CO. 
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CARPETS AND RUG 


PORTION OF A CARPET DESIGNED PORTION OF A WOOLLEN HAND-LOOM CARPET 
BY GEORGE WALTON DESIGNED BY CECIL MILLAR FOR STORY AND CO. 


DONEGAL HAND-MADE RUG DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY ALEX. MORTON AND CO. 
FOR LIBERTY AND CO., LTD. 
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AND METAL WORK 
ale HE Ruskin pottery excels in colour effects without defined 


ornamental forms. Three vases in this ware are illustrated 

on page 163, of which the left-hand example is mottled 
with dark green on red shading to purple, with cream colour at 
the neck and base; the right-hand one is flecked with “ pigeon’s 
blood” on a cream ground; and the middle one with dove-grey 
upon a plain grey ground. 

Other vases and also plaques, in “ aluminia” faience (pages 164. 
and 165), are executed by the Copenhagen Company from designs 
by Mr. J. Petersen. One of these plates, it is interesting to note, 
bears the arms of Norway in the centre, with the initials of King 
Haakon and Queen Maud, having been designed to commemorate 
their coronation. Very different in conception and in aim are the 
porcelain statuettes reproduced on page 166. ‘The two dessert 
plates on page 167, designed by Mr. J. W. Wadsworth, are exe- 
cuted with slightly raised outline, which forms a series of beds 
or matrices for the different colours. 

Like the Ruskin pottery above mentioned, Messrs. Doulton’s 
salt-glazed ware is distinguished chiefly for its colour. For, though 
it admits of but a limited range of colours, it is particularly happy in 
the semi-accidental effects due to the circumstances of the process 
and to the great heat of the kiln in which it has to be fired. Four 
examples are illustrated on page 167 ; a group of four more pieces 
on page 168, however, showing the application of pattern to the 
same ware. Next to them are some vases modelled in low reliet 
by Mr. Pope; while on page 165 is shown a presentation cup, 
by the last-named designer, with badges in relief upon a_ band, 
interrupted by three handles, after the fashion of a loving-cup. 

In toilet ware and for tea and dinner services there is a continual 
demand for fresh designs, yet it is rare to meet with anything quite 
satisfactory. The cheaper specimens for the purpose are miserably 
poor; the more expensive apt to be too ambitious. What is 
wanted is a design of a very simple unit, pleasing in itself, yet 
sparingly and judiciously applied, so as scarcely to do more than 
break the monotony of the surface, but not to the extent of obtruding 
itself on one’s notice. Table services much covered with pattern are 
in danger, by contrast to the white tablecloth, of presenting a sombre 
appearance, which is a thing to be avoided. In fact it is always 
wisest when purchasing a dinner service to choose it by artificial 
light, the better to judge of its effect under the circumstances and 
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conditions in which it will require to be used. Examples of various 
tea and dinner services occur on pages 169 and 170. 

In architectural ceramics for wall surfaces several schemes ot 
decoration, designed by Mr. A. E. Pearce, are reproduced on 
page 171, as well as three in colour. It will be observed that none 
of these tile decorations are very elaborate ; their principal feature 
being the admirable setting out of the pattern, whereby large surfaces 
of plain tiles, divided into panels merely by bold vertical stripes, are 
contrasted with the richness of the massed ornament in horizontal 
bands along the top. The system, thought out and developed by 
Mr. W. J. Neatby, cannot be too strongly insisted upon, for the 
effect of the whole decoration is largely owing to the careful scheming 
of the parts and to their severe reticence. Whereas, if the entire 
surface had been covered with pattern, more than half its richness 
would have been wasted, so imperatively does ornament require the 
contrast of plain spaces to show it off to advantage. 

Messrs. Powell and Sons’ table glass (pages 172 and 173) 
still continues to be unrivalled of its kind in this country. The 
silver mounts, whenever introduced for decanters and other vessels, 
exhibit the same refined taste, as does the glass itself. 

In the department of metal work the enamel brass dish and 
cover and the bell-pull with its graceful intertwisted wire fittings, 
both on page 174, are alike excellent. There is much ingenuity 
displayed in the suite of six designs for silver dessert plates 
(page _175). 7 

The pendant lamps and electroliers (pages 176 and 177) are 
representative of various contrivances for artificial lighting, all of 
them, happily, free from extravagance and eccentricity, which are 
the bane of much of the design for this purpose at the present 
day. The three examples designed by Mr. Hill (page 176) are 
executed in alloy of phosphor bronze. 

In conclusion are represented three specimens of metal work 
for exterior use (page 178). One is a rain-water head in lead 
with gracefully modelled relief figures of children. The others, by 
Messrs. N. & E. Spital, are weather yanes, one with a represen- 
tation of a flying duck, the other with a ship in full sail, carried 
out in copper. Either of them would make an excellent finish 
to the summit of a house. 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


ALUMINIA FAIENCE VASES DESIGNED BY J. PETERSEN, EXECUTED BY THE 
AND PLAQUES COPENHAGEN ART FAIENCE CO., LONDON 


PRESENTATION CUP DESIGNED BY ALUMINIA FAIENCE PLAQUE DESIGNED BY 
F. C. POPE, EXECUTED BY DOULTON J. PETERSEN, EXECUTED BY THE COPEN- 
AND CO., LTD., LAMBETH HAGEN ART FAIENCE CO., LONDON 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


DESIGNED BY J. W. WADSWORTH, 


DESSERT PLATES 
EXECUTED BY MINTONS, LTD. 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY DOULTON AND CO., LTD., LAMBETH 


SALT-GLAZED WARE 
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POTTERY AND PORCELAIN 


TOILET WARE DESIGNED BY C. J. NOKE, EXECUTED 
BY DOULTON AND CO., LTD., BURSLEM 


SALT-GLAZED WARE DESIGNED BY M. SIM- VASES MODELLED BY F. C. POPE FOR 
MANCE AND M. V. MARSHALL, EXECUTED DOULTON AND CO., LTD., LAMBETH 
BY DOULTON AND CO., LTD., LAMBETH 
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DINNER-WARE DESIGNED BY J. W. WADSWORTH, 
EXECUTED BY MINTONS, LTD. 


DESIGNED BY 


EXECUTED BY 


C. J. NOKE AND F. AND 
DOULTON AND CO., LTD.., 


R. ALLEN, 
BURSLEM 
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TABLE GLASS 


TABLE GLASS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY JAMES POWELL AND SONS 
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TABLE GLASS 


TABLE GLASS DESIGNED AND EXECUTED 
BY JAMES POWELL AND SONS 
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METAL. WORK 


SILVER ROSE BOWL WITH PIERCED COVER. DESIGNED BY R. HILTON, 
EXECUTED BY THE KESWICK SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


ENAMELLED BRASS DISH AND COVER. DESIGNED AND BEATEN COPPER CLOCK. 


DESIGNED BY E. WOOD, 
EXECUTED BY W.S. HADAWAY AND C. HUGHES 


EXECUTED BY JESSON, BIRKETT AND CO., LTD. 


BELL. PULI DESIGNED BY R, LL Bi RATHBONE, EXECUTED BY 
JESSON, BIRKETT AND COle aD, 
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Sept | 
HANGING LAMP DESIGNED BY R. HIL- ELECTROLIER IN BRONZE DE- 


TON, EXECUTED BY THE KESWICK SIGNED BY PERCY A. HILL, EXE- 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS CUTED BY N. AND E, SPITAL 
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ELECTROLIER IN BRONZE DESIGNED HANGING LAMP IN BRONZE DESIGNED 
BY PERCY A. HILL, EXECUTED BY BY PERCY A. HILL, EXECUTED BY 

N. AND E. SPITAL N. AND E. SPITAL 
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HANGING LANTERN DESIGNED BY 
A. G. STUBBS, EXECUTED BY 
JESSON, BIRKETT AND CO., LTD. 


ELECTROLIER IN HAMMERED BRASS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT BRACKET, DESIGNED 
A SILK SHADE, DESIGNED AND EXECUTED AND EXECUTED BY THE WELL FIRE 
BY LIBERTY AND CO:;, LTD. GOs, Llp: 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 
if is, happily, being realised more and mor that the imme- 


diate surroundings of a home are as important a factor in its 

esthetic appearance as is the frame of a picture. In town 
houses this is naturally a matter beyond the control of the indi- 
vidual occupier; but in the country he may, and ought to, make 
the planning and arrangement of the garden an integral part of the 
general architectural scheme, and not leave it, as is too commonly 
done, to the gardener. 

It is impossible to formulate universal rules in this regard, 
because everything depends in each several case on the aspect of 
the home and the conformation of the ground whereon it stands. 
However, the possible designs for laying out a garden are legion. 
But among others it may be mentioned that the sunk garden is 
very effective surrounded either by a wall or ornamental trellised 
fence, somewhat after the effect obtained by Mr. Mawson at 
“‘ Foot’s Gray Place” (page 185) ; although as a matter of fact this 
is a terrace on the side of a slope. Care should be taken in the 
case of a sunk garden, if it be not on light soil, that it be 
adequately drained, for a hollow in which water collects and will 
not run off is apt to become an unwholesome swamp. 

The wood trellis between piers of masonry, designed by 
Mr. Mawson (page 183) is pleasantly varied between lozenge and 
square forms. Another is shown (page 184)—the piers, however, 
unfinished at the time the photograph was taken—in a garden at 
Windermere. A further variation, with a series of hooped openings 
above for creepers, designed by the same architect for 4 Warwick- 
shire garden is here illustrated (page 184). How picturesque 
are piers built of local stone is well shown in Mr. Mawson’s 
gateway to the entrance court of another house at Windermere 
(page 183), the top of the wooden gate being concave-shaped so 
as not to obstruct the view for anyone who, standing behind the 
gate, wishes to look beyond without opening it. 

This provision is unnecessary where the gate takes the form 
of a light iron grille, like that, for instance, designed by Mr. Ward 
(page 182). Mr. Lorimer’s lodge and lodge gates (page 181), the 
latter in wrought iron, are based upon traditional Scottish models 
and at the same time have a quaint picturesqueness due to the 
genius of the architect himself. 

It is sometimes a problem how to connect a house that stands 
back from the road by a suitable covered footway to the outer 
wall, without making too solid a structure. The open arcade 
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at ‘ Brookholme,” Scarborough (page 181), designed by Mr. 
Tugwell, makes a picturesque passage as well as a pleasant sheltered 
spot in which one may conveniently sit out of doors. 

A covered seat, movable if heavy, is illustrated in the “ Brant- 
wood” design (page 185), while the “ Langdale” (page 186), on 
a semi-circular plan, is a seat, or rather a combination of two seats, 
of lighter make and unroofed. It may be fitted, as shown in 
the illustration, into a recess in a shrubbery, the cobbled foot- 
place being picturesque to the eye, as well as supplying a dry place 
underfoot. The next seat (page 186), designed by Mr. Bryant 
Newbold, is more ambitious than the two preceding. It is a 
permanent structure somewhat after the manner of an arbour. And 
because, as its designer argues, it is most enjoyable to rest and 
gaze up into the sky in fine weather, whereas if the weather be 
bad one would prefer to remain indoors, the roof is not built solid 
but is rather an open framework for vines and creepers, yet not 
such as to shut out the sky. The supports are two columns of 
circular bricks. The back of the seat is composed of barrel staves, 
while a rough wall of Sussex marble secludes and shelters the seat 
from behind. The floor is laid with red paving-bricks placed 
diagonally ; and the front of the lintel beam is carved with the 
inscription: “ Here let peace and contentment reign.” 

Lastly are illustrated some specimens of plastic art which 
may and should be of the highest esthetic value in gardens. Two 
draped female statuettes, by Mr. J. P. Main, of the Scottish Guild 
of Handicraft, are entitled “The Song” and “Memories” (page 188) 
respectively. A heraldic lion, sitting on his haunches and holding 
a shield with his forepaws, modelled by Mr. Broad and executed 
in terra cotta (page 187), is suitable for the top of a gate-pier, for 
the end of a balustrade wall, or to be placed on either hand of a 
flight of steps. Three pedestals in terra cotta (pages 187 and 188), 
designed by Mr. Pearce, are meant for sundials or for supporting 
ornamental vases. 
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TRELLIAGE AT ‘‘ THE CORBELS,’’ WINDERMERE 


(STONE PILLARS INCOMPLETE) 


TRELLIAGE IN A WARWICKSHIRE 
GARDEN 
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DESIGNED BY T. H. MAWSON, HON. A.R.I.B.A. 
EXECUTED BY GARDEN CRAFTS, LTD. 
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DESIGNED, BY T. H. MAWSON, HON. A.R.I.B.A. 
EXECUTED BY GARDEN GRAFTS, LTD, 
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TERRACE AT FOOTS GRAY PLACE” DESIGNED BY T. H. MAWSON, HON. A.R.I.B.A. 
EXECUTED BY GARDEN CRAFTS, LTD. 
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THE ‘‘BRANTWOOD” COVERED SEAT DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY GARDEN CRAFTS, LTD. 
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THE “‘ LANGDALE CIRCULAR SEAT DESIGNED BY T. H. MAWSON, HON. A.R.I.B.A. 
EXECUTED BY GARDEN CRAFTS, LTD. 


GARDEN SEAT AND SHELTER 


DESIGNED BY H. BRYANT NEWBOLD 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART — IN 
GERMANY 
Sic “Third German Arts and Crafts Exhibition” held at 


Dresden last year constituted a central meeting point for 

the developments of recent years in German applied art, 
the world of industrial art, not only in Dresden but in other 
German art centres where any touch of the modern spirit is to be 
found, having for many months previously been preparing for this 
carefully-planned and ingeniously organized exhibition. What the 
undertaking has in particular shown with convincing clearness, 
even to those who are most definitely outside the movement—and 
herein, too, lies its great national and educational significance—is 
the fact that the latest efforts of industrial art are no longer merely 
the work of isolated groups of artists, but spring from roots whose 
ramifications have extended throughout the German Empire, and 
vigorous growth is the result. The recognition of this, and a 
consequent general change of feeling towards modern German art, 
were the most satisfactory results of the Dresden Exhibition. 

By dint of steady quiet work the modern movement in Ger- 
many has reached maturity ; and the separation of the painters from 
the architects has furthered the advance. It is well known that 
in artistic industries attempts to break loose from the imitation of 
inherited art and to strive after new aims originated generally with 
painters. That painters should have more feeling for the outward 
form than for the practical part of their task, more eye for the 
picturesquely decorative than for the constructive, is only natural ; 
but they are usually lacking in the most elementary knowledge of 
technical conditions. 

Now in the course of time some of these painters have 
become architects (for instance, Richard Riemerschmid, Peter 
Behrens, Paul Schultze-Naumburg), who have made themselves 
masters of the necessary technique ; and on the other hand a very 
large number of other talented architects have taken part in the 
movement. This has helped towards progress to a quite remarkable 
extent, and, without being guilty of any exaggeration, we may 
say that it is only by this co-operation of the architects that the 
final triumph has been attained. Instead of the “individual note,” 
of the struggle for originality, the hitherto non-existent form, we 
now find a demand for real utility, for a right consideration for 
the kind of material used, and the practical need to be served. 
In consequence of this the public have regained that confidence 
with which the often fantastical designs of self-opinionated artists 
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but seldom inspired them. The lost connection with practical 
life has been found once more. 

The great and material success of the Dresden Exhibition 
has proved that a dislike for the products of an industrial art 
which had become thoroughly tasteless, the desire for a more 
harmonious arrangement of rooms in dwelling-houses, and for 
household utensils of worthier design, had long been latent among 
a very large circle, and that the new movement had only been 
lacking in powers of persuasion. Though the desire for sterling 
quality and real worth, the aversion aroused by the substitution 
of cheap make-shifts for good material, have hitherto only been 
expressed by intellectual people, yet this class is so large and 
insists so strenuously on the satisfaction of its wishes, that even 
the conservative manufacturers who have for long resisted the 
movement are finding it more and more necessary to bring them- 
selves into conformity with it. This necessity is indeed looked upon 
by many of them as burdensome; so burdensome that representa- 
tives of handicrafts and art industries have actually bombarded the 
governments of various German States with hundreds of signed 
petitions and protests against the overmastering influence of the 
artists, which has made itself felt not only in exhibitions and 
lectures on the subject of industrial art, but in domestic life 
generally, in so powerful a manner as greatly to damage the 
old-established centres of industrial art. However, this opposition 
is at bottom only a want of comprehension for the needs of the 
times and a struggle of self-interest, and in face of an intellectual 
and educational movement of such vitality and range it is fore- 
doomed to failure. 

This is proved also by the hundreds of manufacturers and 
craftsmen included in the modern movement. They — recognise 
the progressive power and the educational value of artistic co- 
operation, and there is no doubt that the future belongs to it. 
For many years it has been the case that good German modern 
applied art could only be seen in Munich, Dresden, Darmstadt, 
or Berlin; but at the present moment works of which their 
creators may well be proud are being produced in every place 
where artists and craftsmen are in co-operation ; and this testifies 
to the healthy growth of a movement which, despite its purely 
ideal character, has established itself in barely a decade. Its future 
expansion and energetic development depend only upon the spirit in 
which the younger generation is educated at the various technical 
art-institutes. 
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LIVING-ROOM WITH FURNITURE DESIGNED BY KARL BERTSCH, EXECUTED BY THE 
IN WALNUT WERKSTATTEN FUR WOHNUNGSEINRICHTUNG, MUNICH 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY THE 
LEIPZIGER KUNSTLERBUND 


LIVING-ROOM WITH FURNITURE 
IN AFRICAN MAHOGANY 
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ADDITION TO AN OLD BUILDING RAYMUND BRACHMANN, ARCHITECT 
AT LEIPZIG (LEIPZIGER KUNSTLERBUND) 
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LIVING-ROOM WITH FURNITURE DESIGNED BY RAYMUND BRACHMANN AND 
IN AFRICAN MAHOGANY O. R. BOSSEN (LEIPZIGER KUNSTLERBUND) 
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BEDROOM FURNITURE DESIGNED BY RAYMUND BRACHMANN, ARCHITECT 
(LEIPZIGER KUNSTLERBUND) 
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BEDROOM WITH FURNITURE DESIGNED BY RAYMUND BRACHMANN, ARCHITECT 
IN POLISHED PEAR WOOD (LEIPZIGER KUNSTLERBUND) 
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HALL AND STAIRCASE OF A VILLA 


DESIGNED BY GEORG HONOLD, ARCHITECT 
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WICKER FURNITURE BY JULIUS MOSLER 
EMBROIDERIES BY GERTRUD LORENZ 


GARDEN ROOMS 
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WALL HANGING DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
FRITZ RENTZSCH (LEIPZIGER KUNSTLERBUND). 
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DESIGNED BY HORST SCHULZE 
(LEIPZIGER KUNSTLERBUND) 
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THE DELMENHORSTER 


DESIGNED BY PROF. PETER BEHRENS, 
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MODERN DECORATIVE ART IN 


AUSTRIA 
| N spite of the difficulties placed in the way, decorative art in 


Austria in general, and Vienna in particular, is advancing 

by leaps and bounds. Manufacturers are beginning to see 
that if they must keep step with those of other lands and compete 
with them they must progress, and progress means movement, and 
continuous movement too. I do not wish to decry the decorative 
art of Austria as shown at the Austrian Exhibition held in London 
last year, the very fact of the Exhibition taking place there is a 
good sign; but there was nevertheless little of the real modern 
decorative art exhibited, and that which was shown, notably the 
beautiful objects made in the Wiener Werkstaette and the bent- 
wood furniture exhibits of Messrs. J. & J. Kohn, were so dis- 
advantageously placed that they were hurriedly passed. But the 
revival in decorative art is a real thing in Austria, and is, moreover, 
showing its influence in Germany. 

Among all the late developments none are more extraordinary 
than those in bent wood and wicker-work, for the manufacturers 
of these articles by employing the best artists to design for them 
have aroused keen interest among the artists, or better still the 
architects, who have consequently devoted much thought and 
time to the possibilities in these branches of decorative art. ‘The 
possibility of bent wood being used for cheap articles of furniture 
was first recognised by the firm of Messrs. Thonet Brothers in 
Vienna, but, curiously enough, it was long before they saw that it 
could be developed on artistic lines. It is no easy task to make 
wood pliable and plastic so as to mould it to various forms as the 
potter does his clay, yet two great architects, Josef Hoffmann and 
Leopold Bauer, have worked out this problem artistically, as the 
beautiful furniture by the latter here reproduced proves (page 217), 

It is not a little to the merit of these moderns that they turn 
their thoughts to every branch of manufacture, and no problem 
seems too difficult for them to solve. ‘They are very earnest in all 
they attempt, no step is slurred over; they possess an infinite’ 
capacity for taking pains. Their success, therefore, is not to be 
wondered at. Look at the developments in the manufacture of 
glass of late years. Leopold Bauer studied the technique of glass- 
making before he attempted to design such beautiful ornamental 
glass as that reproduced on pages 218, 219 and 220. ‘The variety 
of forms is great; there is poetical feeling and rhythm in all, and 
earnestness too, for here it has been bent and turned to the artist’s 
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will. This Me/usina glass has the brilliancy of silver, and is obtained 
by inlaying extremely fine threads of silver beneath the glasure. 
The effect is very beautiful, especially when the electric light 
plays on the pieces from above. “Oe 

Wicker-work furniture is becoming a necessity 1n every home, 
and real artistic work is produced by Prag-Rudniker. Here, too, 
the raw material is at the will of the designer, W. Schmidt, } 
pupil of Professor Hoffmann, a young man who possesses a lively 
imagination and an earnest mind. The furniture illustrated on page 
216 is grey-white in colour, and made of the pith of the Spanish 
cane. The artistic worth of this material is great, and in the course 
of time there will be still further developments in its use. The 
interiors by architect Josef Urban (pages 214 and 215) are also 
interesting and show that the artist has an eye to the practical as 
well as the beautiful. The music room is harmonious and rhythmical, 
while the day nursery has a delightfully joyous look and is emi- 
nently practical, as is also the architect’s room, which is provided 
with a place for everything. The girls’ room by Holub (page 213), 
likewise a pupil of Professor Hoffmann, is well thought out and 
happy in effect. It was exhibited at the Furniture Exhibition at 
the Gartenbau Gesellschaft, Vienna, last autumn, and won praise on 
all sides. 

Vienna is deservedly known for her textiles; those reproduced 
on pages 224 to 226 show how varied are the phantasies of the 
artists. There is no striving after effect, everything is natural, 
and the development of the designs follows in due order. The 
carpets designed by Professor Hoffmann, and executed by Messrs. 
J. Backhausen u. Sdhne (pages 227 and 228), are excellent examples 
of this architect’s work; they are restful and pleasing, and reveal 
that great depth of thought which we are accustomed -to find in 
all that this artist designs. The tones are finely blended and 
attractive by their simplicity. In tapestries, too, there is a great 
variety of designs, and also of colours, which are manufactured at 
will. Many of the designs by Otto Prutscher, Lotte Fochler and 
others, are carried out in silk, or a mixture of silk and wool, some 
few entirely of wool. It will be noticed that there is now a 
predilection for small patterns. 

Modern Viennese china is everywhere appreciated. The 
examples reproduced here on pages 222 and 223 were manu- 
factured by Messrs. Wahliss and Jos. Boch, and are beautiful 
specimens, also the toilet ware (page 224) designed by Professor 
Neureuther. 
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YOUNG LADY'S BEDROOM, ADOLF HOLUB, ARCHITECT 
FURNITURE EXECUTED BY SIGMUND SPITZ, 
CRETONNE BY P. HAAS UND SOHNE 
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EXECUTED BY 


JOSEF URBAN, ARCHITECT. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING ROOMS 


BERNHARD LUDWIG AND JULIUS SAMSTAG 
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ARCHITECTS ROOM JOSEF URBAN, ARCHITECT. EXECUTED BY BERNHARD LUDWIG 


DAY NURSERY JOSEF URBAN, ARCHITECT. EXECUTED BY BERNISCHKE 
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BASKET-WORK FURNITURE DESIGNED BY W. SCHMIDT, EXECUTED BY THE 
PRAG-RUDNIKER KORBWAREN-FABRICATION 
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FURNITURE IN MAPLE DESIGNED BY W. SCHMIDT, EXECUTED BY THE 
ENAMELLED WHITE PRAG-RUDNIKER KORBWAREN-FABRICATION 
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DESIGNED BY LEOPOLD BAUER, ARCHITECT 
EXECUTED BY THONET BROS. 


BENTWOOD FURNITURE 
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MELUSINA GLASS FLOWER STANDS 


DESIGNED BY LEOPOLD BAUER, ARCHITECT, EXE- 
CUTED BY THE SPAUN SCHE GLASFABRICATION 
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DESIGNED BY E. HOPPE, ARCHITECT 


DESIGNED BY E. HOPPE, ARCHITECT 


TABLE GLASS EXECUTED BY BAKALOWITZ UND 
SOHNE (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 
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DESIGNED BY THERESA TRETHAN 


COFFEE AND DINNER SERVICES. EXECUTED 
BY THE WIENER Pp YRZELLAN MANUFACTUR, 
JOS." BOCK VALE “RIGHTS RESERVED) 
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DESIGNED BY J. RAMB AND J. DORN 


DESIGNED BY H. WIMMER AND KARL WITZMANN 


TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES. EXECUTED ee 
ERNST WAHLISS (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 
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TOILET WARE DESIGNED BY PROF. C. NEUREUTHER, EXECUTED BY THE WIENER 
PORZELLAN-MANUFACTUR, JOS. BOCH (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 


CORNER OF TABLE-COVER DESIGNED BY wW. 


TABLE-COVER DESIGNED BY M. KAMMERER, 
ARCHITECT, EXECUTED BY NORBERT LANGER 
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FURNITURE TAPESTRIES DESIGNED BY LOTTE FOCHLER, EXECUTED BY 
Pp. HAAS UND SOHNE (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 
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Architectural Books for the Office & Library 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES. This volume shows 124 views of the best 


smaller half-timber, brick and stone architecture of the Tudor, Elizabethan and Georgian peri- 
ods, chosen for suggestiveness in American work. Price, in portfolio, $10.00; bound, $12.00. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY CHURCHES. Edited by Cram. 87 exteriors and 


13 interiors, large scale, albertype plates, showing the best and most suggestive smaller churches 
of England. Price, in portfolio, $10.00; bound, $12.00. 
This is a companion to ‘* English Country Houses.”’ 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES AND FARM HOUSES IN KENT AND 


SUSSEX. 100 photos by W. Gatswortuy Davig, and about 35 sketches and descriptions by 
E. Guy Dawser. Price $7.50. 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARM HOUSES AND OTHER HALF- 
TIMBER BUILDINGS IN SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORDSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
100 photos of half-timber buildings charaéteristic to these counties by JAMEs PARKINSON, and 
sketches and descriptions by E. A. AuLp. Price $7.50. 


OLD ENGLISH COTTAGES AND FARM HOUSES AND OTHER 
STONE BUILDINGS IN THE COTSWOLD DISTRICT. 100 photos by W. Gats- 
worTHy Davie, and sketches and text by E. Guy Dawser. Price $7.50. 


The three above volumes are uniform, each describing a different seCtion of England. Bound in heavy art canvas. Size 10 in. x 7 in, 


THE EARLY RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 
By J. Atrrep Gorcu, F.S. A., author of “The Architeéture of the Renaissance in England.” 
Historical and descriptive account of Tudor, Elizabethan and Jacobean Periods, 1500-1625. 
Over 300 illustrations, including photos and line drawings of exteriors and interiors. Sizeg% 
x OY. Price $9.00. 


A BOOK OF COUNTRY HOUSES. By Ernest Newron. 62 plates, 


reproduced from photos and drawings of perspective views and plans, ranging from a small sub- 
urban house to a fairly large mansion. Bound in art linen. Price $7.50. 


MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, Illustrated from Works of 
well-known Architeéts. Edited by Maurice B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A. Containing 50 plates re- 
produced from the archite¢ts’ drawings, with plans of each subject. Royal 4to, cloth gilt. 

Price $4.50. 

OLD ENGLISH DOORWAYS. A Series of Historical Examples from Tudor 
Times to the end of the XVIJIth Century. Illustrated on 70 plates reproduced in collotype 
from photographs specially taken by W. GatsworTHyY Davie, with historical and descriptive 


notes on the subjects, including 34 drawings and sketches by H. Tanner, Junr., A.R.I.B.A., 
Author of “English Interior Woodwork.” Large 8vo, art linen, gilt. Price $6.00. 


SOME ARCHITECTURAL WORKS OF INIGO JONES. Illustrated by 


a series of measured drawings of the chief buildings designed by him, together with descriptive 

notes, a biographical sketch, and a complete list of his authentic works. By H. Inico Triccs 

and Henry Tanner, Junr., AA.R.I.B.A. Containing 40 plates (14 in. x 11 in.), chiefly of 

measured drawings, and over 40 illustrations in the text from sketches and photographs. Folio 

cloth, gilt. Price $15.00. 
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Books sent prepaid upon receipt of prices quoted. 


M. A. VINSON 


Dealer and Importer of Books on Architecture and The Arts and Crafts 
1114 Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


LATER RENAISSANCE ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. Edited, 
with Introductory and Descriptive Text, by JoHN Betcuer, A.R.A.,and Mervyn E. Macart- 
NEY. A series of examples of the domestic buildings erected subsequent to the Elizabethan 
period. Uniform with Gotch’s “Archite€ture of the Renaissance in England,” to which it 
forms a companion and sequel. Containing 170 folio plates, 130 of which are reproduétions _ 
from large photographs taken expressly for the work, and 40 from drawings by various accom- 
plished draughtsmen. Price, bound in two volumes, half morocco, gilt, gilt tops, $60.00. 


The aim of the work is to illustrate the architeture of those later buildings ereéted subsequently to the reign of Elizabeth, and chiefly 
during the Stuart, Queen Anne, and early Georgian periods, and in the selection of subjeéts care has been taken to include not only some 
well-known examples, but also to rescue from oblivion many smaller buildings, which will prove valuable and interesting to all who admire 
the English mansion and country house of the period. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. By J. 
ALFRED GorTcu, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. Illustrated by a series of views and details from buildings 
erected between the years 1560 and 1635, with historical and critical text. Containing 145 folio 
plates, 118 being reproduced from photographs specially taken, and 27 from measured draw- 
ings, and 180 further illustrations in the text. Price, in two volumes, half morocco, gilt, $60.00. 


‘¢ This is a collection of illustrations for which we ought to be exceedingly grateful. It is an endless pleasure to turn over these representa- 


tions of houses of so fine a period of our National Architecture; for National it essentially is in its feeling and in many of its details.”” 
—Tbe Builder. 


ENGLISH HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE. One hundred plates, reproducing, 


from photographs, 348 of the finest pieces produced in England during the Georgian Period, 
the majority being authentic examples by Chippendale, Sheraton, Adam, and other masters. 
Index gives details of construction. In portfolio, $10.00; bound, $12.00. 


DETAILS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, Measured and Drawn by 


James K. Coxtines, Architeé. Illustrated with 190 plates. In two volumes, price $18.00 net. 


THE BRITISH HOME OF TODAY. Edited by WALTER SHAw Sparrow. 
A fine collection of residence work. 6 plates in colors. Price $3.00. 
(Out of print except 8 copies I have in stock. ) 


THE MODERN HOME. Edited by Wa.rer SHaw Sparrow. Just Pub- 


lished. 40 pages in color and 114 pages in black and white. Companion volume to “ The British 
Home of Today.” Bound in linen boards; price $3.50. 


Colonial ArchiteGlure 


CHANDLER’S “COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF MARYLAND, 
PENNSYLVANIA, AND VIRGINIA.” Fifty large photographic plates, showing exteriors, 
interiors, and details of the most useful and suggestive examples of the Colonial building in this 
region. Price in portfolio, $12.00; bound, $14.00. 


DOMESTIC COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Fifty large plates, showing exteriors, interiors, and details of the most useful and suggestive colo- 
nial houses in New England, from photographs by Corner and SoDERHOLTZz. 
Price in portfolio, $12.00; bound, $15.00. 


A Jew Good Books on English Gardens 
FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. Their planning 


and arrangement, architectural and ornamental features. 1 25 fine plates (size 17 x 13), 72 from 
working drawings, by H. Intco Trucos, and 53 photos by CHartes Larnam. Complete in 3 
portfolios. Price $25.00. 


eee 


Books sent prepaid upon receipt of prices quoted. 


M. A. VINSON 


Dealer and Importer of Books on Archite@ure and The Arts and Crafts 
1114 Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


GARDENS OLD AND NEW. Consists of several hundred photos of the best 


gardens in England. By Cuas. LatHam. Text by JoHn Leyianp. Published in 2 volumes 


(size 1414 x 10). Price per volume, $12.00. 
EUROPEAN AND JAPANESE GARDENS. Includes gardens in England, 
Italy, France and Japan. Price $2.50. 


(Out of print, except 5 copies I have in stock. ) 


SOME ENGLISH GARDENS. Text by GerTRUDE JECKELL. 60 water col- 


ors by GeorGE Etcoop, R. I., reproduced in color. Price $12.00, 


A few Books with Illustrations in Color 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By Geo. GiLBeErT, with 60 water 
colors by W. W. Co tins. Price $3.50. 


(The first edition was out of print one month after publication. ) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. With 20 water colors by JoHN FULLEYLOVE. 


Price $2.00. 


JAPAN. 100 fine water colors by Mortimer Menpes. Text very interesting. 
Price $6.00. 


OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE. Illustrated by Hersert RaizTon, in pencil, 


pen and ink and water colors. These are companion volumes, with the finest quality of illus- 


tration ever published. Price per volume, $8.00. 
HOLLAND. Painted by Nico Juncman. Described by BraTrix JUNGMAN. 
Seventy-six illustrations. Price $6.00 net. 
NAPLES. Painted by AucusTine FirzGeRALp. Described by Syspin Firz- 
GERALD. Eighty illustrations. Price $6.00 net. 
VENICE. Painted by MorTIMER MENPEs. Described by Dororny MENPEs. 
One hundred illustrations. Price $6.00 net. 


EDINBURGH AND ITS STORY. By OvipHantT SMEATON. With 50 color 


pictures by J. Ayton SymincTon and 50 illustrations from drawings by HERBERT RAILTON. 
Also many portraits, and a number of text illustrations. Price $6.00 net. 


PARIS AND ITS STORY. By Tuomas Oxey. With $0 illustrations in colors 
by O. F. M. Warp, 50 full-page and text illustrations in black and white by KATHARINE 


KIMBALL, and 20 reproductions of famous pictures and statuary. Price $6.00 net. 
BRITTANY. By Mortimer Menpes, R. I. Described by Dororny Menpes. 
Seventy-five illustrations. Price $6.00 net. 
THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. By Atrrep Austin, Poet Laureate. Six- 
teen illustrations by GeorceE S. Ercoop, R. I. Price $2.00 net. 
THE ALPS. Described by Sir Martin Conway. Sixty-two illustrations by 
A. D. McCormick. Price $6.00 net. 


——————— sss 
Books sent prepaid upon receipt of prices quoted. 


M. A. VINSON 


Dealer and Importer of Books on Architecture and The Arts and Crafts 
1114 Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


The Most Important Work on Colonial Architecture 
THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. Edited by Witt1am Ware. The most com- 


plete work on colonial architeCture. Consists of many hundred photos and line drawings of 
exteriors and interior details. 
Price in 12 portfolios, $60.00; bound in canvas, 3 volumes, $63.00. 


‘*The most important work yet produced in America.’’— The Nation. 
THE GEORGIAN PERIOD — “Students Edition.” Consists of 100 plates se- 
lected from the above complete work. Price in portfolio, $15.00. 


An Important Work on Furniture 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE, by P. Macaquor, in four vols. 
Volume 1 — The Age of Oak. Volume 3— The Age of Mahogany (Jn press). 
Volume 2 — The Age of Walnut. Volume 4— The Composite Age (Jn press). 

. Price per volume, $15.00. 


Special Numbers of the Studio 
MANSIONS OF ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME. A most interesting 


work, valuable to the archite€t on account of the elaborate detail of Mr. Nasu’s drawings; val- 
uable to the decorator and designer of furniture, because of the beautiful examples of interiors 
and specially valuable for all libraries on account of its many plates. 

Price cloth bound, $5.00 net. 


ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY. With seleéted examples of American and Euro- 


pean work. Containing over 100 beautiful examples of photographic art, and 16 photogravure 
reproductions, all mounted as separate full-page illustrations. 4to, cloth bound. Price $5.00. 


THE STUDIO YEAR BOOK OF - DECORATIVE -CUTS “fahe pub- 
lished in June, 1906. —_ It will contain fine color reproduétions of residence interiors, stained 
glass, rugs, wall decorations, mantels, gas and electric fixtures, furniture and decorative pottery. 


? : 
( ill be 18€ to order no ? ill g0 out of print soon. ) 


——————. 


PLASTERING, PLAIN AND DECORATIVE. A practical treatise on the 


art and craft of plastering and modeling, with about 300 illustrations, and an introductory chap- 
ter entitled, “A Glimpse of its History,” by G. T. Rosinson, F.S.A. Large 4to; new edition, 


Price $7.50 net. 


THE ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE. Published in England every six 


months, gives an interesting review of the current foreign work, public and residential, interiors, 
and exteriors. 20 volumes in print. Price per volume, $1.75. 


(Give me your order to send them to you as soon as published. ) 
es ssssessnnsnesnsssess 
Books sent prepaid upon receipt of prices quoted. 

M. A. VINSON 


Dealer and Importer of Books on Archite@ture and The Arts and Crafts 
1114 Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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